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PLANTS OF MANHATTAN AND BLUE RAPIDS, 
KANSAS, WITH DATES OF FLOWERING.—III. 


O. A. STEVENS. 


Verbenaceae. Vervain Family 
Verbena urticaefoli . White Vervain. 
Along woods and roadsides. Common. ne 30. A hybrid 
of this species with V. stricta also collected. 
Verbena hasiata Blue Vervain. 
Along creeks and ditches. Occasional 
Verbena stricta Vent. Hoary Vervain 
Hillsides. Comm 
Verbena bractcosa 
Dry soil along roadsid yard 1 hillside Common. 
25 (25) 
Verbena bipinnatifida Nutt. Smail-flowered Verbena. 
Manhattan. Occasiona 
Lippia lanceolata Michx. 
Low places, river bank 
Labiatae. 
canadens yermaader Wood Sage 
lillsides and woods. Common. June 20 (21) 
Tsanthis brachiatus (1. 3. S. P. False Pennyroyal. 


lillsides. Frequent 5. 


4 


Scutellaria lateriflora 1. Mad-dog Skulleap. 


River and creek banks. Occasional. Aug. 10 


Scutellaria parvula Michx. Small Skullcap. 
Hillsides. Common. May 20. 

Scutellaria campestris Britton. Prairie Skullcap 
Manhattan. In dry soil. May 

Marrubium vulgare 1.. Hoarhound. 


Roadsides. Common. May 30 (29 
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Agastache nepetoides (L,.) Kuntze. Giant Hyssop. 
Along woods. Frequent. Aug 5. 
Nepeta Cataria 1,. Catnip. 
Roadsides. Common. June 15 (17). 
Prunella vulgaris L,. Self Heal. 
Low grounds. Common. July 25 (24). 
Leonurus Cardiaca 1,. Motherwort. 
Manhattan, in woods, June 15. 
Stachys tenutfolia Willd. Hedge Nettle. 
Woods. Common. July 25. 
Stachys palustris L. 
Collected near Cleburne, Kans., (halfway between Man- 
hattan and Blue Rapids). 
Salvia Pitchert Torr. Prairie Sage. 
Prairies and roadsides. Common. July 20 (21). 
Salvia lanceolaia Willd. Lance-leaved Sage. 
Dry fields and roadsides. Common. June 5 (6). 
Monarda fistulosa l,. Wild Bergamot. 
Hillsides. Common. June 30 (30). 
Hedeoma pulegioides (1,.) Pers. American Pennyroyal. 
Blue Rapids. One station known along edge of woods. Aug. 5. 
Hedeoma hispida Pursh. Rough Pennyroyal. 
Dry roadsides and hillsides. Common. May 20 (20). 
Koellia flexuosa (Walt.) Mac M. Mountain Mint. 
Manhattan. Occasional. June 25. 
Lycopus virginicus L. Bugle Weed. 
River bank. Occasional. 
Lycopus americanus Muhl. Water Hoarhound. 
Around springs and along water courses of ravines. Common 
July 20 (18). 
Lycopus lucidus Turcz. 
Once collected along creek eight miles northwest of Blue 
Rapids. 
Mentha canadensis L. Wild Mint. 
River banks and wet places. Common. July 5 (4). 


Solanaceae. Nightshade Family. 


Physalis missouriensis Mack. & Bush. 
Edges of woods. Frequent. This and the next three species 


are Ground Cherries. 
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Physalis longifolia Nutt. 
Fields, ete. Common. May 30 (31). 
Physalis virginiana Mill. 
Hillsides. Common. May 30. 
Physaltis heterophylla Nees. 
Fields. Common. May 30. (June.1). 
Solanum nigrum 1,. Black or Garden Nightshade. 
Fields. Common. June 
Solanum carolinense 1,. Horse Nettle. 
Fields and hillsides. Common. June ro (11). 
Solanum rostratum Dunal. Buffalo Bur. Bull Nettle. 
Hillsides and waste places; especially around barnyards. 
Common. June 5 (6). 


Datura Stramonium L. Jamestown or Jimson Weed. 


Roadsides, etc. Common. June 10 (8). 


Datura Tatula L.. Purple Jimson Weed. 
Manhattan. Frequent. June 5. 


Scrophulariaceae. [igwort Family 


Verbascum Thapsus I,. Common Mullein. 
Hillsides. Frequent. June 20. 
Verbascum Blattaria 1,. Moth Mullein. 
Manhattan. One station known. June 5. 
Scrophularia marylandica 1,. Figwort. 
Woods. Common. July 5. 
Scrophularia leporella Bicknell. 
Roadsides. Occasional. May 15 (16). 
Penstemon tubiflorus Nutt. 
Manhattan. Once collected. 
Penstemon Cobaea Nutt. Beardtongue. 
Hillsides. Common. May 30 (29). 
Pentstemon grandiflorus Nutt. 
Sandy soil. Occasional. May 20. 
Mimulus ringens 1. Monkey Flower. 
Riverbanks. Common. Aug. io. 
Mimulus T. & G. 
Manhattan. Occasional in wet places. May 30. 
Conobea multifida (Michx.) Benth. 
Riverbanks and low fields. Common. Aug. ro. 
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Monniera rotundifolia Michx. 
Manhattan. Once collected along old river channel. 
Gratiola virginiana I,. 
Blue Rapids. Once collected along river bank. 
Ilysanthes dubia (1,.) Barnhart. False Pimpernel. 
Riverbanks and low fields. Common. July ro. 
Veronica peregrina 1. Speedwell. 
Riverbanks and fields. Common. Apr. 25 (25). 
Veronica arvensis I,. Corn Speedwell. 
Manhattan. In lawn on college campus. Apr. 25 (26). 
Gerardia aspera Dougl. Rough Gerardia. 
Prairies. Common. Aug. 25. 
Gerardia@ tenuifolia Vahl. Slender Gerardia. 
Riverbanks. Occasional 
Gerardia Besseyana Britton. Bessey’s Gerardia. 
Manhattan, in low meadow. Aug. 30. 
Gerardia densiflora Benth. Cut-leaved Gerardia. 
Prairies. Common. Aug. 30. 


Martyniaceae. Unicorn Plant Family. 


Martynia loutsiana Mill. Unicorn Plant. 
Manhattan. Once collected. 


Acanthaceae. Acanthius Family. 


Ruellia strepens Smooth Ruellia. 

Woods. Frequent. June 5. 
Ruellia ciliosa Pursh. Hairy Ruellia. 

Dry ground, commonly under scattering trees. Common. 

June 20 (18). 

Dianthera americana 1,. Water Willow. 

Manhattan, edge of creek. 

Phrymaceae. Lopseed Family. 


Phryma-Leptostachya 1,. Topseed. 
Woods and wooded ravines. Common. June 30. 
Plantaginaceae. Plantain Family. 
Plantago Rugelit Dec. Rugel’s Plantain. 
Yards and roadsides. Common. June ro (9). 
Planiago lanceolata 1,. Wance-leaved or English Plantain. 


Buckhorn. 
Grass fields and roadsides. Apr. 25 (26). 
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Plantago Purshit R. & S. Prairie Plantain. 
Prairies and dry soil. Common. May 25 (26). 
Plantago aristata Michx. Large-bracted Plantain. 
Grass fields. Occasional. 
Plantago virginica 1,. Dwarf Plantain. 
Manhattan. Once collected in sandy soil, May 30 (in fruit.) 


Rubiaceae. Madder Family. 


Houstonia angustifolia Michx. 
Rocky hills. Common. June 20 (18). 
Cephalanthus occidentalis I,, Button Bush. 
Riverbanks and ditches; swamps. Frequent. July 
Galium Aparine L. Cleavers. Bedstraw. 
Woods and thickets. Common. May 5 (5). 
Galium circaezans Michx. 
Dry woods. Common at Manhattan, occasional at Blue 
Rapids. May 25. 
Galium triflorum Michx. Sweet-scented Bedstraw. 
Woods and wooded ravines. Common. 
Galium tinctorium 
Manhattan, in meadow. 


Caprifoliaceae. Honeysuckle Family. 


Sambucus canadensis 1. Elder Berry. 

Low ground and fields. Common. June 5 (7). 
Triosteum perfoliatum 1,. Horse Gentian. 

Edges of woods. Frequent. May 30 (30). 
Symphoricarpos occidentalis Hook. Wolfberry. 

Manhattan. One station (Rock Island cut). June ro. 
Symphoricarpos Symphoricarpos (1,.) MacM. Coral Berry 

Indian Currant. 
Thickets and hillsides. Common. July 20 (21). 


Cucurbitaceae. Gourd Family 


Cucurfita foetidissima H. B. K. Missouri Gourd. 
Manhattan. Occasional in dry soil. 

Micrampelis lobata (Michx.) Greene. Wild Balsam Apple. 
River banks. Common. Aug. 10 (8). 

Sicyos angulatus L. One-seeded Bur Cucumber. 
River banks. Common. Aug 5 (4). 
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Campanulaceae. Bellflower Family 


Campanula americana L. Tall Bellflower. 
Woods and thickets. Common. July 15 (14). 
Specularia perfoliata (L.) A. DC. Venus Looking-glass. 
Dry soil. Common. June 5 (3). 
Specularia leptocarpa (Nutt.) A. Gray. 
Prairies. Occasional. 
Lobelia cardinalis 1,. Cardinal Flower. 
River and creek banks. Occasional. Aug 20 (19). 
Lobelia syphilitica 1. Great Lobelia. 
Water courses of ravines. Frequent. Aug. 30 (28). 


Cichoriaceae. Chicory Family 

Cichortum Intybus 1, Chicory. 

Occasionally escaped from cultivation. June 30. 
Tragopogon porrifolius L. Salsify. Oyster Plant. 

Occasionally escaped from cultivation. May 20 (20). 
Taraxacum Taraxacum (I,.) Karst. Dandelion. 

Yards and roadsides. Common chiefly in towns. Apr. 5 (3). 
laraxacum erythrospermum Andrz. Red-seeded Dandelion. 

Manhattan. With the last species; common. Mar. 25 (26). 
Sonchus asper (1,.) All. Spiny Sow Thistte. 

Roadsides. Frequent. June 5 (3). 


Lactuca scariola integrata Gren. & Godr. Prickly Lettece. 


Roadsides. Common. July 5 (4). (L. virosa of Britton’s 
Manual.) 


Lactuca ludoviciana (Nutt.) DC. Western Lettuce. 
Roadsides. Common. July 15. This should perhaps be 
called 1. campestris Greene. The flowers are not yellow but are 
blue or more often something of a pale lilac. 
Lactuca canadensis 1,. Wild Lettuce. 
Roadsides and fields. Common. July 20. 
Lactuca pulchella (Pursh) DC. Blue Lettuce. 
Roadsides. Occasional. June 30. 
Lactuca floridana (lam.) Hitch. Tall Blue Lettuce. 
Woods. Common. Aug. 5. 
Lygodesmia juncea (Pursh) D. Don. Skeleton Weed. 
Manhattan. Occasional along dry roadsides. June 30. 
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Nothocalais cuspidata (Pursh.) Greene. Prairie Dandelion. 
Prairies. Frequent. Apr. 15 (16). This common name is 
here proposed. 
Hieracium longipilum Tarr. Hawkweed. 
Prairies and meadows. Occasional. July 25 (25). 
Nabalus asper (Michx.) T. & G. White Lettuce. 
Prairies and roadsides. Frequent. Aug. 25. 


Ambrosiaceae. Ragweed Family. 


Iva ciliata Willd. Rough Marsh Elder. 
Manhattan, in low ground. Aug. 25. 


Iva xanthiifolia (Fresen.) Nutt. False Ragweed. Marsh 


Ider. 

Roadsides (foot of Bluemont). Aug 25. 
Ambrosia trifida 1,. Great Ragweed. Kinghead. 

Roadsides and low ground. Common. Aug. 5 (6 
Ambrosia artemisiaefolia Ragweed. 

Fields and roadsides. Common. Aug. 5. 
Ambrosia psilostachya DC. Perennial Ragweed. 

Hillsides and prairies. Common. Aug. ¢. 
Nanthium commune Britton. Cockle Bur. 

Fields and river banks. Common. Aug. 20. .\. canadense 

of Hitchcocks’s list. 
Compositae. ‘Thistle Family 

Vernonia Baldwinit Torr. Ironweed. 

Meadows and roadsides. Common. July 15 (17). 
Vernonia fasciculata Michx. 

Manhattan. Moist meadows and roadsides. 
Eupatorium altissimum Tall Thoroughwort. 

Hillsides. Common. Aug. 10. 
Ikupatorium perfoliatum I,. Boneset. 

Manhattan. Occasional in wet places. Aug. 10. 
Eupatorium ageratoides L,. White Snakeroot. 

Woods. Common. Aug 15. 
Kuhnia eupatorioides 1. False Boneset. 

Prairies and roadsides. Common. Aug. 10 (11). 
Lacinaria punctata (Hook). Kuntze. 

Prairies and hillsides. Common. Aug. 5. 
Lacinaria pycnostachya (Michx.) Kuntze. 

Manhattan. Occasional in meadows. July 30. 
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Lacinaria scariosa (1,.) Hill. 
Prairies and hillsides. Common. Aug. 16. 
Grindelia squarrosa (Pursh) Dunal. Gum Weed. 
Prairies and roadsides. Common. Aug. 5 (6). Scattering 
heads appear sometime before principal flowering period. 
Heterotheca subaxillaris (lam.) Britt. & Rusby. 
Manhattan. Once collected along railroad-track. 
Solidago petiolaris Ait. Goldenrod. 
Hillsides. Common. Aug. 30 (Sept. 1). (S. Lindher- 
meriana of Hitchcock’s list). 
Solidago rigidiuscula (T. & G.) Porter. 
Prairies. Frequent. Aug. ro. 
Solidago serotina Ait. Tall Smooth Goldenrod. 
Low places; along woods, thickets, etc. Common. Aug. 5. 
This common name is here proposed to replace the inappropriate 
“Late Goldenrod”’ of the manual. 
Solidago missouriensis Nutt. 
Prairies and roadsides. Common. July 25 (27). 
Solidago canadensis .. Canada Goldenrod. 
Prairies, roadsides, etc. Common. Aug. 10. 
Solidago nemoralis Ait. Gray Goldenrod. 
Dry hillsides and prairies. Common. 
Solidago rigida L. Stiff Goldenrod. 

Prairies, hillsides, roadsides. Common. Aug. ro (11). 
Euthamia graminifolia (L.) Nutt. Fragrant Goldenrod. 
Manhattan. Frequent along ditches, etc. Aug. 30. 

Boltonia asteroides L’Her. Boltonia. 
Manhattan. Roadside ditches. 
Aster azureus Lindl. Sky-blue Aster. 
Manhattan. Prairies. 
Aster Drummondii Lindl. Drummond’s Aster. 
Woods, also hillsides. Common. Aug. 20 (21). 
Aster oblongifolius Nutt. Aromatic Aster. 
Prairies and hillsides. Common. Aug. 5. 
Aster laevis 1. Smooth Aster. 
Manhattan. Prairies. 
Aster sericeus Vent. Silky Aster. 
Prairies and hillsides. Common. Aug. 30. 
Aster paniculatus Lam. Tall White Aster. 
Low roadsides. Common. Sept. 5. 
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Aster missouriensis Britton. Missouri Aster. 
Manhattan. Once collected along old river channel. 
Aster multiflorus Ait. Dense-flowered Aster. 
Prairies and dry roadsides. Common. Sept 5 (6). 
Erigeron philadelphicus L. Common Fleabane. 
Manhattan. Low ground. Occasional. May 20. 
Erigeron ramosus (Walt.) B.S. P. Daisy Fleabane. 
Meadows and roadsides. Common. May 25. 
Leptilon canadense (1,.) Britton. Horseweed. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. July 
Leptilon divaricatum (Michx.) Raf. Low Horseweed. 
Dry hillsides and ravines. Frequent. June 25. 
Aniennaria campestris Rydb. Prairie Cat’s-foot or Everlasting. 
Prairies. Common. Apr. 5 (6). 
Aniennaria plantaginifolia (1,.) Richards. Plantain-leaved 
Iiverlasting. 
Manhattan. Meadows and ravines. Occasional. Apr. 30 


(28.) 


Gnaphalium obtusifolium . Fragrant Everlasting. 


Manhattan. Occasional. 
Silphium perfoliatum 1, Cup Plant. 
Low roadsides. Occasional. June 30. 
Silphium integrifolium. Michx. Entire-leaved Rosin Weed. 
Roadsides. Common. June 30 (July 1). 
Silphium laciniatum 1. Compass Plant. Rosin Weed. 
Praries and roadsides. Common. June 30 (30). 
Heliopsis scabra Dunal. Ox-eye. False Sunflower. 
Roadsides. Common. July 15. 
Eclipta alba (I,.) Hassk. 
Riverbanks and low fields. Common. July 30. 
Rudbeckia hirta .. Black-eyed Susan. 
Meadows and roadsides. Occasional. June 30 (30). 
Rudbeckia laciniata 1,. ‘Tall Coneflower. 
Edges of woods. Common. July 30. 
Ratibida pinnaia (Vent.) Barnhart. Gray-headed Coneflower 
Blue Rapids. Occasional along roadsides. 
Ratibida columnaris (Sims) D. Don. Long-headed Coneflower. 
Dry roadsides and prairies. Occasional. June 20 (18). 
Brauneria pallida (Nutt.) Britton. Purple Coneflower. 
Prairies and hillsides. Common. June ro (11). 
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Helianthus annuus 1,. Common Sunflower. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. July 5 (4). 

Helianthus petiolaris Nutt. Prairie Sunflower. 
Manhattan, in sandy soil. July 20. 


Helianthus scaberrimus Ell. Stiff Sunflower. 
Hillsides. Common. July 5. 
Helianthus Maximiliani Schrad. 
Hillsides. Frequent. Aug 30. 
Helianthus grosseserratus Martens. Saw-toothed Sunflower. 
Roadsides. Common. July 5. 
Helianthus hirsutus Raf. Stiff-haired Sunflower. 
Dry woods of ravines. Frequent. July 20. 
Helianthus tuberosus 1,. Jerusalem Artichoke. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. Aug. 20. (18). 
Verbesina alternifolia (1,.) Britton. Crownbeard. 
Along woods. Common. Aug. 5. 
Coreopsis tinctoria Nutt. ‘Tickseed. 
Blue Rapids. Once collected on river bank. 
Bidens cernua 1,. Nodding Bur Marigold. 
Wet places. Common at least at Manhattan. Aug. 25 
Bidens comosa (A. Gray) Wiegand. 
Riverbanks. Common. 
Bidens frondosa Black Beggar-ticks. 
Riverbanks. Common. Aug. 5. 
Bidens vulgata Greene. Tall Beggar-ticks. 
Riverbanks and fields. Common. Aug. 5. 
Bidens involucrata (Nutt.) Britton. 
Riverbanks. Occasional. 
Hlymenopappus corymbosus T. & G. 
Manhattan. Common on hillsides. May 15. 
Boebera papposa (Vent.) Rydb. Fetid Marigold. False Dog 
Fennel. 
Dry roadsides and waste places. Common. May 30 (June 2). 
Achillea Millefolium Milfoil. Yarrow. 
Prairies. Common. May 20. (22). 
Anthemis Cotula 1, May-weed. Dog Fennel. 
Roadsides. Occasional. June 10 (10). 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum L,. Ox-eye Daisy. 
Manhattan, Meadows. Occasional. May 30. 
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Artemisia dracunculoides.Pursh. Narrow-leaved Wormwood. 
Roadsides. Occasional. Aug. 20. 
Artemisia biennis Willd. 
Riverbanks. Occasional. Sept. 10. 
Artemisia gnaphalodes Nutt. Prairie Cud-weed. 
Prairies. Common. Aug. 30. 
Erechtites hieractfolia (1..) Raf. Fireweed. 
Manhattan. Wet wooded banks. 
Mesadenia atriplicifolia (L.) Pale Indian Plantain. 
Woods. Frequent. 
Mesadenia tuberosa (Nutt.) Britton. Indian Plantain. 
Prairies. Common. June 15 (17). 
Senecio Balsamitae Muhl. Groundsel. 
Prairies. Common. May 5 (4). 
Arctium minus Schk. Burdock. 
Roadsides or around barnyards. Frequent. July 20. 
Carduus lanceolatus L. Common or Bull Thistle. 
Roadsides and waste places. Occasional. July 30. 
Carduus altissimus 1,. Tall Thistle. 
Roadsides, fields and thickets. Common. Aug. 15. 
Carduus undulatus Nutt. Prairie Thistle. 
Prairies and hillsides. Common. June 25 (26). 
Centaurea Cyanus 1. Corn-Flower. 
Occasionally escaped from cultivation. 
Centaurea nigra L.. Black Knapweed. 
Once collected in alfalfa field at Blue Rapids. 
Of the species in the present list the following are additional 
to those listed by Hitchcock for the three counties, those new to 


the State being marked with an asterisk 


Marsilea vestita 
Sagittaria ambigua 
Sorghum Halpense. 
Muhlenbergia sobolifera 
*Bromus inerms 
*Bromus tectorum 
*Bromus racemosus. 
*Bromus arvensis 
Agropyron repens 
Rumex obtusifolius 
Polygonum longistylum 
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Polygonum Hydropiper. 
Allionia hirsuta 
Cerastium vulgatum 
Oxygraphis Cymbalaria 
*Sisymbrium altisstmum 
*Eruca sativa 

*Camelina microcarpa 
*Conringtia orientalis 
Ailanthus glandulosus 
*Viola emarginata 
*Cicuta occidentalis 
Daucus Carota 

*Cuscuta Gronovit 
*Stachys palustris 
Hedeoma pulegioides 
Lycopus lucidus 
*(Gratiola virginiana 
Veronica arvensis 

Sym phoricar pos occidentalis 
*Taraxacum erythrospermum 
Lactuca pulchella 
Heterotheca subaxillaris 
ster missouriensis 
*Bidens acuta 

*Bidens vulgata 
*(entaurea nigra. 

To make the present catalogue more nearly complete the 
following list is given of additional species recorded by Hitch 
cock (see note at end of introduction). ‘Those marked (P) were 
reported from Pottowatomie County only, those marked (M) 
from Marhsall County only; the rest from Riley or also from 
one of the other counties. Mr. Robert Schmidt has kindly checked 


over the herbarium specimens of some of the species which seemed 


less likely to be found, and the locality data is given in the follow 
ing list for these species. 

Woodsia obtusa (Spreng.) , Torr. 

Dryopteris Thelypteris (1,) A. Gray. (P). 

Notholaena dealbata (Pursh). Kunze. 

Potamogeton pectinatus 

Potamogeton obtusifolius Mert. & Koch. 
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Echinodorus cordifolius (1,.) Griseb. 
Lophotocarpus calycinus (Engelm.) J. G. Smith. 
Syntherisma filiformis (1,.) Nash. (P). 
Panicum clandestinum I,. (P). 
Panicum Wilcoxianum Vasey. 
Panicum depauperatum Muhl. 
Aristida purpurascens Poir. 

Aristida oligantha minor Vasey. 
Aristida purpurea Nutt. 

Sielingia purpurea Kuntze. 
Distchlis spicata (1,.) Greene 

Poa annua I,. (P). 

Festuca Shortt Kunth. 

Bromus hordeaceus 


Cyperus acuminatus Torr. & Hook. 


Cyperus esculentus L. 

Cyperus strigosus compositus Britton. 

Cyperus strigosus gracilis Britton. 

Cyperus Houghtoni Torr. (P). 

Eleocharis ovata (Roth.) R. & S. (P). 
Eleocharis palustris glaucescens (Willd.) A. Gray. 
Stenophyllus capillaris (L.) Britton. 
Fimbristylis castanea (Michx.) Vahl. 
Fimbristylis autumnalis (.) R. & S. (P). 
Hemicarpa micrantha (Vahl.) Pax. (P). 

Carex Meadiui Dewey. 

Carex stenophylla Vahl. 

Carex stipata Muhl. 

Carex Muhlenbergii xalapensis (Kunth) Britton. 
Carex interior Bailey. 

Carex Bicknellii Britton. 

Arisaema triphyllum (1..) Torr. 

Acorus Calamus \.. 

Tradescantia pilosa Lehm. 

Heteranthera dubia (Jacq.) MacM. 

Juncus marginatus Rostk. (P). 

Juncus acuminatus Michx. (P). 

Allium stellatum Ker. 

Ornithogalum umbellatum 

Vagnera racemosa (1,.) Morong.—-Manhattan. 
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Smilax Pseudo-china 

Belphariglottis leucophaea (Nutt.) Rvydb. 
Gryostachys praecox (Walt.) Kuntze. 
Hicoria ovata (Mill.) Britton._-Manhattan 
Salix nigra Marsh. 

Salix humilis Marsh. (P)—St. George. 
Salix missouriensis Bebb. 

Corylus americana Walt. (P, M)—Onaga. 
Quercus rubra 1. 

Commandra umbellata (1,.) Nutt. (P). 
Erigonum annum Nutt. ~-Manhattan. 
Polygonum hydropiperoides macounit Small. 
Polygonum orientale 1,.—Riley Co. 
Polygonum erectum L. 

Chenopodium leptophyllum subglabrum S. Wats. 
Amaranthus spinosus 1,. (P).—Wamego. 
Cladothrix languinosa Nutt.—-Rilevy Co. (south of Poor Farm) 
Froelichia floridana Moq. 

Allionia linearis Pursh. 

Portulaca pilosa hy. 

Stlene vulgaris (Moench) Garcke. 

Arenaria serpyllifolia 1.. 

lsopyrum biternaium (Raf.) T. & G. 
Delphinum Consolida \. 

Anemone decapetala Ard. 

Ranunculus delphinifolius Yorr. 
Ranunculus acris 

Batrachium divaricatum (Schrank) 
Podophyllum peltatum 1,. (P).—St. George. 
Lepidium campestre (1,.) R. Br. 

Brassica campestris 

Rhaphanus sativus L. 

Barbarea Barbarea (1,). MacM. 

Camelina sativa (1,.) Crantz. 

Erysimum asperum DC.—Manhattan. 
Cleome serrulata Pursh. 

Koniga maritima (1,.) R. Br. 

Rubus canadensis 


Rubus roribaccus (Bailey) Rydb. 
Drymocallis arguta (Pursh) Rydb. (M). 
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Potentilla canadensis 1. (P). 
Rosa setigera Michx. 

Rosa cantina 

Rosa rubiginosa L. 

Prunus Watsoni Sargent. 
Prunus serotina Ehrh. 
Trifolium hybridum 1. 
Psoralea tenuiflora Pursh. 


Cracca virginiana I,. 
Aragallus Lambertii (Pursh). Greene.—Seventeen miles west 


of Manhattan. 
Metbomia sessilifolia (Torr.) Kuntze. 
Meibonua longifolia (T. & G.) Vail. 
Meibomia bracteosa (Michx.) Kuntze. 
Meibomia Dillenii (Darl.) Kuntze. 
Lespedeza repens Bart. 
Vicia Cracca L. 
Polygola incarnata I,. (P).—St. George. 
Croton texensis (Klotzsch) Muell. Arg. 
Euphorbia Cyparissias I,. 
Callitriche heterophylla Pursh. 
Sapindus Drummondii H. & A.—Manhattan. 
Impatiens biflora Walt. (P). 
Ceanothus ovatus pubescens T. & G. 
Vitis cordifolia Michx. 
Ampelopsis cordata Michx. 
Parthenocissus quinquefolia laciniata. Planch. (P). 
Malvastrum coccineum (Pursh.) A. Gray. 
Hypericum maculatum Walt. 
Hypericum mutilum 
Bergia texana (Hook). Seub. (P)-—-Pottawatomie Co 
Helianthemum mayjus B.S. P. 
Lechea tenutfolia Michx. (P).—-St. George. 
Viola palmata 
Ammania auriculata Willd. 
Epilobium coloratum Muhl. 
Meriolix serrulata spinulosa (TV. & G.) Small. 
Myriophyllum pinnatum (Walt.) B.S. P. 
Eryngium aquaticum I. (P.) 
Zizia aurea (1,.) Koch. 
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Gerula erecta (Huds.) Coville. (P)—Pottwatomie Co. 

Fraxinus pennsylvanica Marsh. 

Asclepias pumila (A. Gray) Vail. 

Acerates languinosa (Nutt.) Dec. 

Evolvulus pilosus Nutt. 

Vamoclit coccinea (L.) Moench. 

[pomea pandurata Meyer. (P).—Cedar Creek. 

Hydrophyllum virginianum 1,. (P).—KEight miles N. 
college. 

Myosotis virginica (L,) B. S. P. (P).—St. George. 

Verbena canadensis (1,.) Britton. 

Lippia cunéifolia (Torr.) Steud. 

Glechoma hederacea I,. 

Physostegia virginiana (1,.) Benth. (P.)—Rocky Ford. 

Koellia flexuosa (Walt.) McM. 

Physalis pumila Nutt. 

Solanum triflorum Nutt. 

Lycium vulgare (Ait. f.) Dunal. 

Linaria Linaria Karst. 

Mimulus alatus Soland. (P). 

Veronica Anagallis—aquatica L. 

Afzelia macrophylla (Nutt.) Kuntze. (P.)—Alma (Wabunsee 
Co.). 

Castilleja sessiliflora Pursh. 

Utricularia vulgaris 

Thalesia uniflora (1,.) Britton. 


Galium pilosum Ait.—St. George. 


Galium concinnum ‘Torr. & Gray. 

Serinia opposttifolia (Raf.) Kuntze. 

Sitilias grandiflora (Nutt.) Greene. 
Xanthium strumarium 1,. 

Eupatorium maculatum L,. (P). 
Amphiachyris dracunculoides (Nutt.) D.C. 
Prionopsts ciliata Nutt.—Osage Co. 

Aster salicifolius am. 

Aster vimineus foliosus (Ait.) A. Gravy. 
Erigeron annuus (1,.) Pers. 

Helianthus orgyalis DC. 

Helianthus mollis am. (P).—St. George. 
Verbesina enceloides (Cav.) A. Gray.—Blue Valley R. R. 


OUR WARBLERS 


Bidens laevis (1,.) B. S. P. 
Bidens bipinnata (P)—Pottawatomie Co. 
Gaillardia pulchella Foug.—-College campus. 
Tanacetum vulgare L. (M. 


OUR WARBLERS. 
BY BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 


The observations published in this article were all made at 
Notre Dame, Indiana. It will doubtless be of interest to other 
ornithologists to note the different habits of the same species 
in different localities. The following warblers are described in 
this contribution: Bay-breasted, Black and White, Blackburnian, 
Blackpoll, Black-throated Blue, Black-throated Green, Canada, 
Cape May, Chestnut-sided, Connecticut, Golden-winged, Kentucky, 
Magnolia, Mourning, Myrtle, Nashville, Palm, Yellow Palm, 
Northern Parula, Pine, Prairie, Sycamore, Tennessee, Wilson, 
Yellow, Louisiana Water Thrush, Maryland Yellowthroat, Yellow- 
breasted Chat, Ovenbird, and Redstart. 


BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER 
Mniotilta varia. 

In spring the Black and White Warbler is never so common 
as many of the other warblers. It appears intermittently, and is 
never abundant. Of course its habit of creeping in the trees, and 
usually at some distance up, makes it less conspicuous than most 
of the other warblers. Its note, too, is seldom heard, and this 
fact does not attract the attention of an observer to the bird. 


GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER. 
Vermivora chrysoptera 
I first observed this beautiful warbler in May, 1917. I was 
first attracted to it by its nasal note, which resembles somewhat that 
of the Blue Gray Gnatcatcher. In fact, at first I thought it was a 
gnatcatcher, but on finding the bird high up in an elm tree, I saw 
I saw at once that it did not act like a gnateatcher. The bird was 


too high to be observed satisfactorily, but fortunately it flew into 


some low trees near by, where I could see its markings plainly. 
This is the only record I have ever made of the Golden-winged 
Warbler. 
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NASHVILLE WARBLER. 
Vermivora rubricapilla 


This warbler is never abundant during its migrations. Single 


individuals may be seen occasionally, often in low situations, where 
the bird may be easily observed. It is not very active, nor is its 
note frequently heard. The retiring habits of this warbler make 
careful observation often necessary to detect its presence. 


TENNESSEE WARBLER 
Verimivora peregrina 
Late in May a loud, distinctive note, which might be con- 
founded by the umpractised ear with the Redstart’s song, will 
be heard, at least on several of the finest mornings. This is the 
song of the Tennessee Warbler. He loves the pleasant places in 
the tree-tops,where the observer will have some difficulty in seeing 
him well. Patience, however, will reward one’s efforts, and at 
last a very plain little bird will emerge from the foliage. 


NORTHERN PARULA WARBLER 
Compsothlypis americana 
I first made the acquaintance of this beautiful warbler in 
May, 1917. Another record of a female was made on June 4, 1917. 
These are my only records of this species. The male was discovered 
on a railroad embankment near some shrubbery, and the female 
was found in an orchard. No notes were heard on either occasion. 


CaPpE May WARBLER 
Dendroica tigrina 
In May, 1917 this species was more common than usual. 
But it is never abundant, and one seldom sees more than one 
or two individuals in a walk of an hour. To see this warbler 
occasionally is considered good fortune by the bird student, 
for it is often a rare species. Its note was not heard in 1917, and 
constant watchfulness was necessary to locate this warbler. Some- 
times, at first sight, the Magnolia Warbler may be taken for the 
Cape May. 
YELLOW WARBLER 
Dendroica aestiva 
This beautiful bird is our warbler by predilection, for it is the 
one member of the family that nests in the hedges or shrubbery 
on our lawns. Year after year it will return to its accustomed place, 
and there rear its young quite near a pathway, where the nest is 
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sure to be discovered, and also sometimes destroyed. But the 
Yellow Warbler is so gentle that it will never show the least sign 
of anxiety when its nest is being examined. Most of the broods 
must be successfully reared, for this species is abundant everywhere. 


BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER 
Dendroica caerulesens 
This is among the rare warblers in our vicinity, some seasons 
I do not find it at all. I made four records in May, 1917, which is 
about the most I have ever obtained in one spring. No song was 
heard on any day in May, 1917. 


MYRTLE WARBLER 

Dendroica coronaia 
The most conspicuous of all our warblers is the Myrtle. 
The first to arrive in spring; the last to depart in autumn; with 
its characteristic call-note, this warbler is heard as often as it is 
seen. It flies low, and in open places, where it may be easily 
observed. Its very striking black, white, and vellow markings 
also make it one of the least difficult to identify. Young birds 
in undeveloped plumage, however, are often a puzzle to beginners; 
and not infrequently cause the practised observer some hesita- 

tion before he can correctly name the species. 

MAGNOLIA WARBLER 

Dendroica magnolia 
This is certainly a beautiful warbler, by some observers 
thought to rival the famous Blackburnian. It is also very abundant, 


flies low, and is easily seen in the shrubbery. Its note is rarely 


heard, only once out of the 16 days that it was found in the spring 
of 1917. When the Magnolia Warbler leaves our lawns for its 
summer home, we feel that thev are now less beautiful without the 
gorgeous colors of this May visitant. 


CHESTNUT-SIDED. WARBLER 
Dendroica pensylvanica 

An abundant species, beautiful, and songful, are some of the 
striking features of this warbler. Either male or female may be 
easily identified by the chestnut color on the sides, although some- 
times it is very faint. This species probably sings more than any 
other member of the family, and its song is distinctive enough to 
be readily learned. In trees of every description, the Chestnut- 
sided Warbler may be found. 
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BAY-BREASTED WARBLER 
Dendroica castanea 
A large warbler, and conspicuously reddish, the Bay-breasted 
is also quite abundant. The number of adults is often small, and 
most of the specimens that appear, even in spring, are immature 
birds. In May or June, 1917, this species was not heard to sing. 


BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER 
Dendroica fusca 

All bird lovers are desirious of seeing this warbler, and once 
they have had the pleasure, they are anxious to have it repeated; 
for the beauty of the Blackburnian Warbler is justly famous. 
Usually in high situations, this active little bird seems almost a 
part of the sunshine that brightens the tree-tops. His song is 
quite distinctive, but I did not hear it in the spring of 1917. 


BLACK-POLL WARBLER 
Dendroica striata 
One of the latest warblers to arrive in spring, the Black-poll 
is also usually the last to leave for the north. This year it was the 
most abundant warbler in the woods after May, and its tick, tick 
note is always heard when the bird is here. The female Black-poll 
is so plainly marked that beginners are often unable to identify it. 


SYCAMORE WARBLER 
Dendroica albilora 
One of our rarest warblers is the Sycamore. It appears ir- 
regularly, and may not be seen for many years. This year, 1917, I 
was fortunate enough to find one on the last day of its stay here, 
near the St. Joseph River. It was in song, and showed a preference 
for pine trees. Two other observers told me that this warbler had 
been seen for three weeks previous to the date on which I found 


it—June 21. Only one bird was ever seen, and they could not 


be certain whether the species was breeding here or not. 


BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER 
Dendroica virens 
This is one of our commonest warblers. Sometimes it arrives 
late in April, and may prolong its stay until early June. Its plumage 
is striking, and much admired by young observers. The note of 
this species, which is frequently heard and easily remembered, 
grates upon the ear of the listener. 
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PINE WARBLER 
Dendroica vigorsi 
One of the hardiest of the warblers is the Pine, the first migrants 
nearly always arriving soon after the Myrtle. Although the spring 
of 1917 was very “backward,”’ the Pine Warbler was not abundant 
at any time. No note was heard that spring, and the quiet manner 
of the species and its plain plumage make it one of the most difficult 
to identify. 
PALM WARBLER 
Dendroica palmarum 
This species and the Yellow Palm are abundant in spring. 
Of the two the Palm is with uS much longer. It usually arrives 
late in April, after the Myrtle, but not until about the middle of 
May does it become abundant. The love of low situations makes 
this warbler one of the easiest to observe. It is one of the few 
warblers that “‘teeter’’ their tails. 
CONNECTICUT WARBLER 
Oporornis agilts 
I do not think that I have any spring records of this species, 
but in some autumns it is not uncommon. It is certainly baffling 
to try to explain why this species should take a different route of 
migration in spring. As the warblers do not sing in autumn, I 
have never heard the note of the Connecticut Warbler. 
MOURNING WARBLER 
Oporornis philadelphia 
This very rare warbler I have recorded but twice in twelve 
years—in May, 1915 and 1917. It keeps low and moves slowly, 


thus giving the observer plenty of time to see it well. Fortunately 


both specimens that I saw were males, and easiiy distinguished 
from the Connecticut Warbler. I have never heard the song of the 
Mourning Warbler. 


MARYLAND YELLOWTHROAT 
Geothlypis trichas 

As this warbler breeds with us, and its loud song is frequently 
heard, there is no difficulty in finding and observing the bird. 
It is not timid either, and may be easily approached. In fact, if 
these warblers hear you making any noise, they are likely to come 
out of cover to see what it all means. The young birds are fledged 
early in July. 
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PRAIRIE WARBLER 
Dendroica discolor 
Like the Sycamore Warbler the Prairie is often absent for 
years. In the two last springs, I looked in vain for this species; 
and even when I find it, the number of records is always small. 
My own experience is not exceptional, for other observers in our 
locality have the same story to tell of this warbler. 


KENTUCKY WARBLER 
Oporornis formosa 
Only once have I ever had the pleasure of seeing this beautiful 
warbler. It was on the first of May, after a snow-fall the night 
before. The brid was on the ground in a lilac hedge, where it could 
be seen well. Such a record as this makes the ornithologist eager 
to find so rare a warbler again. 


CANADIAN WARBLER 
Wilsonta canadensis 
Arriving late in May, this warbler may be seen many times in 
a walk. Its markings make it one of the easiest to recognize, and 
the bird not unfrequently feeds and sings in bushes or low trees. 
The song is one of the loudest and most elaborate of the warbler 
performances. 
WILSON WARBLER 
Wilson pusilla 
Some seasons this species is rare, but late in May 1917 it was 
very abundant. It fly-catches in low situations, where it may be 
seen to good advantage. This warbler is a constant singer, and the 
observer must learn to distinguish its note in spite of himself. 


OVEN-BIRD 
Seiurus aurocapillus 
The Oven-bird appears here only in May or at the end of 
summer. I have often wondered why this species is not found 


breeding in our locality. Perhaps the woods here do not afford 
suitable nesting-sites for the Oven-bird. I made _ half-a-dozen 
records of the bird in the spring of 1917, but on no day was its 


song heard. 
LOUISIANA WATER THRUSH 
Seiurus motacilla 
A single record of this warbler, early in June, was the only 
time I saw the Louisiana Water Thrush in the spring of 1917. 
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Its note was not heard, but in wetter seasons the lound song of 
this thrush delights the bird lover. I have never known this 
warbler to breed in our locality. 
YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT 
[cteria virens 
I have seen the chat but once in all my observations. Other 
observers in our locality seem to have been more fortunate, and 
have reported this species at least occasionally. As I have been a 
very regular and fairly careful observer of bird life for many years, 
I can not understand why I have missed this warbler so frequently. 
REDSTART 
Setophaga ruticilla 
This beautiful warbler is very plentiful at Notre Dame, but 
does not breed here. Arriving about the middle of May, it some- 
times tarries until early in June. Usually it is a constant singer, 
but in 1917 the song was not heard frequently. In the month of 
August I have found Redstart families in the deep woods, which 
would seem to indicate that these warblers may begin to migrate 
early. 


JOHN EATTON LE CONTE 


BY JOHN HENDLEY BARNHART 


The LeConte family has long maintained a conspicuous place 
in the history of American science. Guillaume LeConte, born at 
Rouen, France, March 6, 1659, was one of the many Huguenots 
who fled to America during the years immediately following the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. in 1685. He settled at New 
Rochelle, New York; afterward went to the island of Martinique, 
where he married; and spent his last vears in New York, where 
he died in 1710. Guillaume’s second son, Dr. Pierre LeConte, 
married Valeria Eatton, and their second son, Dr. John Eatton 
LeConte (1739-1822), was the ancestor of all the later scientists who 
have contributed to the fame of the name LeConte in this country. 

Dr. John Eatton LeConte spent his summers in New York or 
New Jersey, and his winters on his plantation, ‘* Woodmanston,”’ 
in the southern part of Liberty County, Georgia. He married 
Jane Sloane, of New York, and they had three sons, two of whom 
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became well known to their contemporaries as enthusiastic botan- 
ists. The elder son, Louis LeConte (1782-1838), who spent most 
of his life on the Georgia plantation, published nothing, and we 
are aware of his botanical attainments only through the testimony 
of his friends. He was the father ef Professors John LeConte 
(1818-1891) and Joseph LeConte (1823-1901) of the University 
of California, and grandfather of Joseph Nisbet LeConte, now a 
professor in the same institution. The younger son, Major John 
Eatton LeConte (1784-1860), the botanist, was the father of 
Professor John Lawrence LeConte (1825-1883), the distinguished 
entomologist, and grandfather of Dr. Robert Grier LeConte, of 
Philadelphia. 

John Eatton LeConte, Jr., was born near Shrewsbury, New 
Jersey, February 22, 1784. He attended Columbia College, re- 
ceiving the degree of A. B. in 1803, although it is said that the 
condition of his health prevented him from actually finishing his 
studies. His interest in the natural sciences, geology, zoology, 
and especially botany, began, like that of his brother Louis, in 
early youth. His first betanical paper was published in 1811, and 
he was one of the group of voung men who organized the Lyceum 
of Natural History of New York in 1817. He entered the United 
States army as an assistant topographical engineer, with the rank 
of Captain, in April, 1818; in 1828 he was brevetted Major for 
ten years’ faithful service in one grade. Ill health compelled him 
to resign his commission in 1831, and he did not fully recover for 
many vears. 

During his service in the army he married Mary A. H. Lawrence, 
of New York City, who died not many weeks after the birth of 
iheir son, and this event cast a permanent shadow over his life. 
It is said that every vear, unless prevented by illness, he made a 
pilgrimage alone to the grave of his wife, in Virginia. ‘‘No one 
vas ever asked to go with him; not her only living child, his son.”’ 
After his withdrawal from military service he lived the quiet life 
-of a retired army officer and semi-invalid for many years, devoting 
much time to his favorite scientific pursuits; his later interests 
became centered particularly upon entomology, in which his son 
afterward became so proficient. His water-color work included 
not only the earlier plant-portraits now reproduced, but thousands 


of drawings of insects, which were preserved and utilized by his son. 
He made his home in New York City until 1852. Vollowing 
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the example and influenced by the persuasion of his friend (and 
relative, it is said) James Roosevelt Bayley, afterward Bishop of 
Newark and Archbishop of Baltimore, he transferred his allegiance 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church to the Roman Catholic 
Church, July 4, 1846. The last years of his life were spent in 
Philadelphia, whither he removed with his son early in the year 
1852. His entire herbarium of North American plants (much 
depleted, it is believed, by the generosity with which he had 
accomodated his importunate friends) was presented to the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia in April of that vear; 
and after his death, November 21, 1860, his fresh-water mollusea 
were added to the collections of the Academy. 

The best account of LeConte’s life from a botanical standpoint 
is probably that of Asa Gray in the Botanical Gazette (8:197-190. 
1883); this has been reprinted, in an abbreviated form and with 
characteristic inaccuracy, in Harshberger’s *‘ Botanists of Phila- 
Celphia”’ (149-151. 1899). Some Very interesting reminiscences 
of LeConte were secured from a former member of his household 
and published by Greene in Pittonia (1:303-311. 1889). <Ac- 
cording to Harshberger, there is a painting of Major LeConte in 
Philadelphia, in the library of the American Philosophical Society. 

The published scientific papers of LeConte were very few, in 
view of the extent of his observations and studies; of the entire 
number, only about one third relate to botany. These, as far as 
known to me, are: 


1. Catalogus plantarum quas sponte crescentes in insula 
noveboraco, observavit. Am. Med. & Phil. Reg. 2:134 
142. 184%. 

Monographie des espéces du genre l’aspalum, existantes 
dans les Etats Unis d’Amérique. Jour. de Phys. 91:283- 
286. O. 1820. 


Observations on the North American species of the genus 
Utricularia. Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. N. Y. 1:72-79. pl. 6. 


[?Mr] 1824. 

Observations on the North American species of the genus 
Gratiola. Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. N. Y. 1:103-108. | ?Je| 
1824. 

Observations on the North American species of the genus 
Ruellia. Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. N. Y. 1:140-142. [?S] 1824 
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On the North American plants of the genus Tillandsia, 
with descriptions of three new species. Ann. Lyc. Nat. 
Hist. N. 24229-1392. 1826. 

Observations on the North American species of the genus 
Viola. Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. N. Y. 2:135-153. D 1826. 
Observations on the United States species of the genus 
Pancratium. Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. N. Y. 3:142. F 1830; 
143-147. pl. 4. 1835. 

There was an interval of five years between the publi- 
cation of the first and second pages of this paper. 
An enumeration of the vines of North America. Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 6:269-274. Mr 1853. 
Description of a new species of the pacane nut. Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 6:402. D 1853. 

|Remarks on Magnolia pyramidata of Bartram.| Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 7:174,175. Ap 1855. 
Observations on the species of Nicotiana. Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila. 1859:93-98. [Ap] 1859. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 7 are the ones now reprinted. 

The only papers liable to be credited in error to Major LeConte 
are several on the exudation of ice from the stems of plants, and 
the resistance of plants to freezing temperatures, published 1850- 
52; these were by his nephew, Dr. John LeConte, the physicist 
(1818-1891). 

White’s ‘Statistics of the state of Georgia,’ published in 1849, 
has a separately paged appendix entitled ‘‘Catalogue of the fauna 
and flora of the state of Georgia.’’ Of the various lists, most of 
which are distinctly credited to various authors, the last, occupying 
pages 43-47, is called: Catalogue of the flora in Georgia, arranged 
according to the Linnaean and natural system. This list is anony- 
mous, but has been attributed to ‘‘IeConte.’’ In the preface to 
the volume, White acknowledges his indebtedness to ‘‘ Major 
LeConte, of New York” and to ‘Dr. of Athens”’ (his 
nephew); the latter contributed the list of birds to the appendix, 
and the former is presumably the “John LeConte”’ who prepared 
the list of coleopterous insects (a group in which we know he was 
at that time particularly interested). The plant list, however, 
seems to‘have been little more than a compilation of names from 
Elliott’s “‘Sketch’’ and contains abundant internal evidence 
that it was not the work of Major LeConte. 
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OUR WINTER BIRDS. 


BY BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 

In this study I have chosen only those species that were seen 
in more than one of the winter months, and at least once in January. 
Should a species only occur either early in December or late in 
Feburary, it might rightly be regarded as an autumn or spring 
migrant. By limiting the number to true winter species, I have 
been able to include the following: Blue Jay, Crow, White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Red-headed Woodpecker, Snowbird, Downy Wood- 
pecker, Tree Sparrow, Chickadee, Brown Creeper, Song Sparrow, 
Snowflake, Goldfinch, Screech Owl, Bronzed Grackle, Meadow- 
lark, Cardinal, Hairy Woodpecker, Sparrow Hawk, Evening 
Grosbeak. Total, 19 species. 


CROW 
Carvus brachyrhynchos 

The Crow, like the Blue Jav, does not seem to be notably 
affected by the weather in winter. If anything the Crow is less 
influenced by the storms of winter. For eight seasons there was 
comparative regularity in the Crow’s daily appearance, only 
occasionally one month fell considerably behind the records of the 
other winter months. 

The Crow seems to be as gregarious in winter as at any other 
time of the year. The necessity of finding food brings them near 
farm houses, where they feed in the fields or gardens. They seem 
to be less fearless in winter and may be approached while feeding 
without being easily frightened. 

The Crows choose certain woods as rookeries, where they may 
often be seen flying above the trees. Their distant cawing on winter 
days is one of the pleasing sounds in nature at that season of the 
year. As spring approaches, the Crows are seldom seen, for then 
they begin to build their nests in tall forest trees. 


BLUE JAY 
Cyanocitla cristala 
The observations of this species covering eight winters show 
that the Jay is somewhat irregular in its distribution. The bird 
may appear infrequently in one or more of the winter months, and 
sometimes will absent itself for a week or longer. These periods 
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occur both in mild and severe weather, and from this 

I conclude that the Jay is not notably influenced by weather 

conditions. It would be interesting to determine the cause of the 

longer periods of absence. I cannot account for the Jay’s non- 

appearance for a number of consecutive days, except it be due to 
that inherent element in all things—change. 

habits of the Jay in winter are, like most other species, 


» the season. The life of birds in winter seems to be more 
» is less demonstration of their instincts. This 
i by the comparative quietness of the Jay during the winter 
months—its bell-like note is seldom heard, nor is there the up- 
roarious calling of autumn-tide. 
Usually the Jay does not fly high, nor does it go far, frequently 
taking short flights from tree to tree, and displaying its beautiful 
coat. In the bare branches, in winter, the Jay is a strikingly 
handsome bird. Another peculiarity of its flight is its ascending 
by jump-like efforts to the top of a tree. 


WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH 
Sitta carolinensis 
The White-breasted Nuthatch is one of the most regular winter 
us Nuthatch is least 


abundant, sometimes there is an absence long enough to be regarded 


species. February is the month in which tl 
as a period of migration. In 1915 the bird was not seen for fifteen 
days in February. In what respects is this month so different from 
the other winter months as to cause this Nuthatch to migrate?~ 


Not the severity of the weather, or the scarcity of food, or the 


approach spring, I think, can be alleged as the reason for the 
migrating of the White-breasted Nuthatch. I have stated else- 
where that I believe this bird is a wanderer, and to this fact I 
would ascribe its migratory habit in winter and early spring. 
Like other winter species the White-breasted Nuthatch is more 
reticent, and utters its notes with less variety and loudness in 
winter than in the other seasons of the year, especially in spring. 
a student acquainted 
with a large number of utterances, some rarely heard. 
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